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ON SECURING FOUNDATION SUPPORT 
URBAN H. FLEEGE, PH.D.! 


The average college or university faculty member is 
likely to be confused by the thousands of philanthropic or- 
ganizations that have been established in recent years. He 
who reads learns of hundreds of grants being made to in- 
stitutions in support of various projects. He also soon hears 
that thousands of appeals for support reach foundations 
daily, most of which are rejected. The following notes are 
offered in the hope of simplifying somewhat the foundation- 
corporation-giving picture and of indicating how projects 
might be presented for foundation support. 

Foundations resemble laboratories wherein the person- 
nel are interested in discovering, testing, discarding, utiliz- 
ing hypotheses and new ideas with an eye on the future and 
progress of mankind. Foundations give in terms of a 
desired but imagined future. It is this emphasis on ultimate 
goals which distinguishes foundation philanthropy from 
random giving. 

Foundations fulfill their purpose in identifying areas for 
the investment of risk capital. They look for imaginative 
approaches, which might prove impractical and visionary 

. but which might also prove of great value. They are 
interested in research, determining what needs to be done, 
how it can be done, and then creating a demonstration proj- 
ect showing how it can be done. They are interested in 
experimental programs or projects . . . but with built-in 
foundation exits. They are not usually interested in re- 
quests merely for buildings or operating expenses. Such 
requests lack risk as well as “seed” value; most foundations 
feel such grants would tend to maintain the status quo and 
perpetuate operational difficulties which can often be elimi- 
nated under economic stress. 

There are roughly 7,300 foundations in the United 
States with assets of $9.5 billion or more that are engaged 
in philanthropic giving. Of these, over four thousand have 


1Formerly Associate Secretary, College and University Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D. C.; 
now Head, Department of Education, DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 
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an interest in higher education. If a wider use of the term 
is accepted, we have, according to the Cumulative List of 
the U. S. Treasury Department (1954), some 30,000 foun- 
dations. Listing of all foundations will be undertaken by 
the recently established Foundation Library Center in New 
York. American Foundations and Their Fields (7th ed., 
1955) describes 4,162 foundations. 

Foundation giving, like philanthropic giving, is on the 
increase. For some years it has been estimated to be in 
the neighborhood of $325 million a year. In 1955 it was 
estimated at nearly $1 billion—$450 million in addition to 
the extraordinary $500 million appropriated that year by 
the Ford Foundation. In 1956 foundation giving surpassed 
the $500 million mark. This sum, however, is but one twen- 
tieth of the total giving for philanthropy. The total giving 
of $6.1 billion in 1956, according to Thomas Murphy, econ- 
omist of the American Cancer Society, will climb to $9.2 
billion in 1965 and on up to $14 billion by 1975. 

Philanthropic contributions to higher educational insti- 
tutions, including individual and corporation gifts and foun- 
dation expenditures, can be reasonably estimated as having 
exceeded $550 million in 1956, excluding the Ford Founda- 
tion grants made in 1955 and paid in part in 1956. 


I. KINDS OF FOUNDATIONS 


Growing foundation activity can best be understood by 
examining the foundations according to kind. These foun- 
dations, with all their individuality and diversity of interest, 
fall into five general operational types: 

1. Large Foundations—These foundations, which help 
support major research projects, are anxious for large ideas 
for their large assets and large staff. Ford (with assets to- 
taling over a third the wealth of all foundations—estimates 
varying from $2.7 to more than $6 billion), Carnegie and 
Rockefeller, all have broad-range programs with specific, 
well-defined interest areas. These and other large founda- 
tions prefer projects wherein what they give may be termed 
“risk capital” or “seed money.” In this category are experi- 
mental programs which may or may not result in an im- 
proved approach to a problem. The “seed money” is 
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“starter” money, which foundations use in generating wide 
interest in a project which may have great potentiality for 
influencing others engaged in similar activity. 
Seventy-seven of the larger foundations have assets 
estimated at over $6 billion. Well over ninety per cent of 
all foundations assets are accounted for by 718 foundations 
with assets above $1 million each. Some of the larger foun- 


dations and their approximate assets are: 


Ford Foundation (estimates vary) 
$2,700,000,000 to 

Rockefeller Foundation 

Carnegie Corporation 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation 

Commonwealth Fund 

Duke Endowment 

Pew Memorial Foundation (no report pub- 
lished) Estimated market value of assets 

Kresge Foundation 

Lilly Endowment 

Charles Hayden Foundation 

James Foundation of New York 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund 

John A. Hartford Foundation (estimated) 

Olin Foundation 

A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust 

Max C. Fleischman Foundation (estimated) 


$6,000,000,000 


547,950,000 
244,436,000 
135,000,000 
124,257,000 
119,032,000 
109,552,000 


104,900,000 
86,200,000 
68,269,000 
67,436,000 
64,900,000 
59,663,000 
53,000,000 
52,531,000 


52,233,000 
50,000,000 


Nearly one third of the larger foundations are in New 


York State, where there are holdings of over two thirds of 


reported foundation assets. Pennsylvania and Michigan 
rank next in foundation assets. Other states possessing 
more than $100 million in foundation resources are: Ohio, 
Texas, Illinois, California and the District of Columbia. 
2. Regional or Medium Size Foundations—These have 
small assets and are usually staffed by one or two persons. 
Sometimes these foundations limit their operations to either 
a geographic or a problem area. For example, the Grant 
Foundation currently focuses on child guidance; the Hili 
Family Foundation concentrates on institutions in the five 
states of the Northwest. Regional foundations are sus- 
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ceptible to general support appeals from colleges and uni- 
versities in the immediate vicinity. 

3. Individual Foundations—These are usually channels 
for an individual’s annual giving; they bear little resem- 
blance to the professionally run, program conscious founda- 
tions; their interests are local and their assets range from 
meager to substantial. Family and family charity founda- 
tions are characteristic of this type; these foundations con- 
tribute to general support or on-going budgets but seldom 
provide research funds. Some will establish a scholarship 
or fellowship fund for your school to administer. 


4. Special Interest Foundations—These are closest to 
the large foundations in operation but resemble the individ- 
ual type in size. Their main function is to support research 
in a given field, such as geriatrics, engineering, agriculture, 
etc. 

5. Corporate Foundations—Most of these resemble the 
individual foundations in their giving patterns, reflecting 
the personal charitable concerns of the president of the com- 
pany and his associates. They are usually operated by the 
officers of the company and are sensitive to the public rela- 
tions value of their giving. Some of the larger ones re- 
semble the big foundations, creating vast regional programs 
for their giving; others give only in areas where the com- 
pany operates. 

Foundations as a means of distributing corporation con- 
tributions are coming into increasing use—about 1,500 such 
foundations now exist. U.S. Steel Foundation, for exam- 
ple, handles a wide variety of contributions for the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. The Bulova Foundation promotes the 
employment of the handicapped in the watch-making in- 
dustry. The Nutrition Foundation, supported by food cor- 
porations, supports basic research in nutrition. 

There is another source of large funds for project sup- 
port, particularly in the area of research, namely, govern- 
mental foundations. Research projects supported by gov- 
ernment funds probably far outweigh all other projects in 
fund support. Some governmental foundations are fed- 
eral, others state: for example, the National Science Foun- 
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dation and the Community Mental Health Board of New 
York. 


II. POLICIES IN GIVING 


Foundations tend to give to high-quality programs, so 
that low-quality programs must improve if they are to con- 
tinue. The Fund for the Advancement of Education, for 
example, has given grants to clarify the functions of 
schools, colleges and teachers; to redefine educational pro- 
grams according to clarified aims; to reorganize budgets by 
management surveys; to introduce new programs for the 
preparation of college teachers; to utilize the professional 
skills of elementary and secondary school teachers by sup- 
plying aides to perform routine duties. These are a few 
of the areas which suggest a total rethinking of the methods 
of education in our society. 

F. Emerson Andrews put this question to corporations 
in order to discover the motives underlying corporate giv- 
ing: “Please name the factors to which you give most 
weight in deciding on a contribution.” Of 326 corporations 
asked, 248 named from one to four or five factors influenc- 
ing their giving. The corporations average two motives 
apiece. The following are the factors which influence cor- 
porate giving: forty-two per cent, duty to the community; 
thirty-one per cent, worthiness of cause; thirty per cent, 
benefit to company; twenty-eight per cent, public relations 
or customer pressure; sixteen per cent, moral obligation or 
corporate citizenship; nine per cent, benefit to employees; 
eight per cent, limiting governmental expansion; seven per 
cent, tax savings; five per cent, example of other companies. 

Three hundred and five corporations were surveyed with 
reference to their policy of contributing to capital funds. 
Fifty-one per cent stated that they were not permitted to 
contribute to building funds; forty-nine per cent saw no 
distinction between contributing to a building fund or an 
operating fund. It is interesting to note that of corpora- 
tions with assets of $50 million or over, only one third are 
permitted to give to capital funds—two thirds have policies 
prohibiting such gifts. Many of the corporations which are 
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permitted to give to capital funds have policies limiting the 
percentage of their gifts for this purpose. Over one third 
of the corporations surveyed, which have given to building 
funds, report that only very small proportions of their gifts 
were for capital funds; only six per cent of the group re- 
ported that fifty per cent or more of their contributions 
were in this category. 


Most corporations make a large percentage of their gifts 
to annually recurring drives, such as the Community Chest, 
the Red Cross, and the YMCA. Of 256 corporations sur- 
veyed, ninety-one per cent contributed at least half of their 
1950 gifts to recurring drives. If this survey is representa- 
tive, more than half of all companies give at least ninety 
per cent of their contributions to such drives; in this sam- 
ple, nearly one fifth gave one hundred per cent of their con- 
tributions in this way. 


Some of the larger corporations have a printed state- 
ment of their policy on giving. Most corporations, however, 
do not as yet have such a statement for general circulation. 
Samples of nineteen such statements are found in Company 
Policies on Donations (No. 49 of Studies in Business Policy, 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York, 1950). 
The American Society of Corporate Secretaries includes in 
its Corporate Contributions Report (New York, 1950) 63 
statements of corporation policy on giving. Regardless of 
corporation policy, some companies believe that failure to 
participate in any community enterprise will be a reflection 
on the company and, therefore, policies should be inter- 
preted accordingly.? 

Many companies include in their statements of policy 
a description of the classes of contributions they are willing 
to make. Education, particularly higher education, is ac- 
cepted with qualifications in many statements of policy; 
nevertheless, there seems to be a growing trend toward giv- 
ing more and more to higher education. 


Indicative of this policy trend are the following current 


2 F. Emerson Andrews, Corporation Giving, Chap. 12, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
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announcements, reflecting a growing interest of corpora- 
tions and foundations in higher education. During the 
coming year (1957-58) Socony Mobil Oil Company will give 
$856,000 to education, of which $650,000 will be direct 
grants to colleges and universities. Carnegie Corporation 
has decided to concentrate its resources in the fields of 
higher education and international affairs, eliminating or 
drastically reducing various other interests which it had 
developed. Carnegie promises to give higher education the 
bulk of the Corporation’s income. Lilly Endowment has 
announced it is reducing the number of its fields of interest, 
promising to give the major percentage of grants to educa- 
tion, with almost the same amount for religion and com- 
munity services. Old Dominion Foundation points out in 
a current report covering the past five years that out of 
total gifts of $13.8 million, $8.7 million went for higher edu- 
cation. The Ford Foundation Report, covering the fiscal 
year, 1956, emphasizes its recognition of the pivotal role of 
college teachers in the intellectual enrichment of our society, 
pointing out that of a total commitment of $602 million, 
$401 million went to education. A few months ago, the 
First National City Bank of New York initiated a program 
of financial aid to privately controlled colleges, universities 
and technical schools. This year, 112 institutions will bene- 
fit from the National City Bank program. 


III. FIELDS OF FOUNDATION ACTIVITY 


The fields in which foundations are interested can be 
judged best by examining each foundation’s pattern of giv- 
ing over the past several years. Despite declared interests, 
however, many foundations are open to suggestions for 
sponsoring projects in other areas if such proposed projects 
give evidence of great potentiality for imitation on the part 
of other institutions or communities. 

In 1944 and again in 1954, foundations were asked to 
check classifications of areas in which they had been making 
grants. The following table indicates the preference of 
education, social welfare and health activities. It also indi- 
cates how these three areas have risen in favor in the eyes 
of foundations in recent years. 
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Per Cent of Foundations Making Expenditures or 
Expressing Current Interest in Certain Fields 
Field 
Education 
Social Welfare 
Health 
Recreation 
Religion 
International Relations 
Race Relations 
Economics 
Government and Public Administration... 
Physical Sciences 
Miscellaneous 


Nearly half of the 335 foundations in the 1944 survey 
indicated a substantial interest in education. Slightly fewer 
than forty-five per cent indicated an interest in social wel- 
fare. The 1954 data include only fifteen per cent of the 
entire group of foundations, but do include fifty-five per 
cent of the largest foundations having assets of $10 million 
or more. It is interesting to note the increased interest of 
the larger foundations in education, social welfare and 
health to such an extent that between two thirds and three 
fourths indicate an interest in these areas. Interesting too 
is the substantial increase of interest in the field of religion. 
Although fewer than eight per cent of foundations with 
assets over $1 million indicated an interest in this field, 
forty-two per cent of the smaller foundations identified 
religion as an area of interest. 

Of the more than $6 billion given for philanthropic pur- 
poses in 1956, more than half (fifty-three per cent) went 
for projects in the field of religion. Corporations, however, 
seem to find it somewhat difficult to give to religious agen- 
cies. Of 326 corporations surveyed in 1950, their total gifts 
to religious agencies averaged only 4.1 per cent of their total 
giving. The largest corporations gave least liberally to reli- 
gion—less than three per cent of their total contributions. 
Companies of moderate size ($1 million to $50 million in 
assets) gave about seven per cent of their total contribu- 
tions; while corporations under $1 million gave to religious 
agencies more than fifteen per cent of their total gifts. 
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The broad field of health, including treatment of disease, 
hospitals and hospital patients, medical research, medical 
education, public health and preventive education, closely 
approaches education in total foundation expenditures. Of 
course, federal appropriations in the health field now dwarf 
all others, having grown from $3 million in 1941 for medical 
research to $73 million in 1952. Of all the money spent in 
1952 for general and medical research, the government pro- 
vided the funds for sixty per cent and forty-two per cent 
respectively. 

Foundations contributing most heavily to medical and 
biological research in 1953 were the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, M. D. Anderson Foundation, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, Com- 
monwealth Fund, Samuel S. Fels Fund, Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 


Present foundation activities in the health field cover 
many projects that fall outside the area of scientific re- 
search, including personnel training, building programs, 


health education and individual treatment. 

In the area of social science research in 1953, the chief 
contributors were, in order of size of expenditure: the Ford 
Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, A. W. Meilon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Russell Sage 
Foundation, Twentieth Century Fund and Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

In the field of education, most foundations are not inter- 
ested in “brick-and-mortar” programs, although family 
foundations are frequently the exception to the rule in that 
family interests do give to building programs. 

Recently the Council for Financial Aid to Education 
asked colleges to list eight types of gifts in the order of 
their usefulness to the colleges, and then the same types 
of gifts were arranged in the order of current practice in 
corporation giving. The following table shows the wide 
variance between choices made by corporations and those 
apparently made by corporations in making gifts. 
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Pattern of Corporation Giving Compared to 
College Preference for Gifts 


Rank in Rank in 
Corporation College 
Type of Gift Practice Preference 
Research Funds 
Capital Funds for Building 
Scholarship Funds 
Specified Departmental Funds 
Unrestricted Funds 
Funds for New Equipment 
Graduate Fellowship Funds 
Capital Funds for Endowment 


No similar table of foundation practice has been pre- 
pared, but it is certain that it would not correspond closely 
to the preferences expressed by the colleges.? 

Scholarships and fellowships appear to be a major in- 
terest of the newer foundations. Even community trusts 
(of which there are 128 with assets of over $1380 million) 
are giving increasing attention to undergraduate scholar- 


ships for use in their areas. This type of support comes 
from small as well as large company and family founda- 
tions. There are often no conditions attached to grants for 
scholarships and fellowships, although sometimes the trus- 
tees wish to participate in reviewing the records of qualified 
students. 


In a recent survey in which 620 foundations reported 
their current interests, 198—nearly one third—state they 
are interested in providing scholarships and fellowships. 
It is interesting to note that sixteen of these foundations 
mentioned the Roman Catholic religion as a major area of 
interest. In the case of seventy-eight foundations having 
assets of $10 million and more, seventeen have a program 
of providing fellowships and scholarships. Of 166 founda- 
tions with assets over $1 million but under $10 million, 
fifty-seven have a fellowship-scholarship program. Among 
166 of the smaller foundations studied with between $200,- 
000 and $1 million in assets, fifty-five have scholarship 


3F,. Emerson Andrews, “Fields of Activity,” Philanthropic Foun- 
dations, Chap. 11. 
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programs, and of 216 of the smallest foundations studied, 
fifty-eight regularly provide fellowships and scholarships. 


Examples of scholarship-fellowship awarding founda- 
tions are: the American Association of University Women 
Fellowship Fund (Washington, D. C.), with assets of over 
$1 million; General Electric Education Fund (Schenec- 
tady), with assets of over $1 million; Union Carbide Edu- 
cational Fund; the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, 
with assets of nearly $17 millions, having a major interest 
in medical scholarships. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
with assets of over $25 million, contributes significantly to 
the neglected areas of the arts and humanities through its 
graduate fellowships. To promote the international ex- 
change of scholars the Rockefeller Foundation has given 
approximately $20 million to 7,500 individuals. 

Specialist scholarships are becoming more and more 
numerous in the fields of science and engineering. The 
biggest U. S. corporations are developing extensive scholar- 
ship programs. General Motors, for example, will eventual- 
ly benefit some 1,600 students per year. Westinghouse 
gives 207 scholarships annually ranging up to $3,650, cover- 
ing complete college costs. 

The giant in the scholarship field is the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, set up with the assistance of the 
Ford Foundation and Carnegie Corporation. These grants 
range as high as $2,200 per year. In the 1957-58 school- 
year over 1,386 Merit Scholarships will be given to under- 
graduate students; these have been made possible by con- 
tributions from fifty-seven foundations, corporations and 
individuals. 

Next fall (1957), more than 200,000 scholarships, hav- 
ing a value of $100 million, will be divided among under- 
graduate and graduate students in American colleges and 
universities. This means that more than forty times the 
scholarship fund of 1920 will be available; roughly one stu- 
dent out of every fifteen will benefit from scholarship funds 
available. Compare the above figure with the 66,708 
scholarships valued at $31,056,000 of 1949-50. 
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Some of these scholarships will not help worthy students 
in Catholic institutions, since many scholarships and fel- 
lowships are available only in state institutions. When the 
writer investigated scholarship funds in 1952, he found 
that 16.6 per cent of the funds for scholarships come from 
state funds, whereas 19.3 per cent of fellowship funds origi- 
nate with the state. Federal scholarships and fellowships, 
however, are generally open to all. Here we recall the Ful- 
bright Program and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration Research and Teacher Exchange Grants. 

The college administrator or teacher desiring informa- 
tion on scholarship opportunities and foundations interested 
in making scholarship grants will find the following sources 
most helpful: 

American Foundations and Their Fields, 7th edition, 

N.Y) By W. S. Rich (860 Broadway, New York 3, 
N. Y.). 

Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. By S. Norman 
Feingold. Vol. III, 1955 (Bellman Publishing Co., 
Cambridge 38, Mass.). 

Handbook on International Study, Institute of Interna- 
<< Aegon (1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 

Study Abroad, International Handbook: Scholarships, 
Fellowships, International Exchange, 1956-57. 
UNESCO (19 Avenue Kleber, Paris). 

You Can Win a Scholarship. Published by Barron’s 
Education Series (Great Neck, N. Y.). 

Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide, by Clarence E. 
Lovejoy (to be published October, 1957; 1475 Broad- 
way, New York 16, N. Y.). 

Financial Aid for College Students, to be published by 
the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., November, 
1957. This Report comes in two sections: Bulletin, 
1957: Numbers 17 and 18, covering respectively op- 
portunities for graduate and undergraduate students. 


IV. PREPARING AND PRESENTING YOUR APPLICATION FOR 
FOUNDATION SUPPORT 


Wilmer Shields Rich, of American Foundations Infor- 
mation Service, advises applicants to remember: 

1. That foundations are highly individualistic and that 
no set pattern of appeal works with all. 
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2. That knowing all you can about the foundation is 
doubtlessly your most important tool. The foundation’s 
general characteristics and its size will help you determine 
whether it is likely to be “project minded” or whether it is 
likely to go for general budget support in its own region. 

3. That giving yourself the mental exercises of prepar- 
ing a clear, concise statement of your needs will not only 
help you to select more skillfully the foundations you ap- 
proach but will make your contact more effective, whether 
the initial one be personal or written. 

4, That proceeding in this manner makes your appeal 
more acceptable even to those foundations with which you 
may have even a close personal contact. 

It is well to remember that foundations select on an 
average only one out of ten applications for assistance. 
With the Ford Foundation, however, the odds are less 
favorable; a recent report indicates that 25 requests are 
turned down for every one that is approved. 

F. Emerson Andrews in Philanthropic Foundations 
(Russell Sage Foundation) devotes chapter seven to a dis- 
cussion of the application for grants. Several case studies 
are presented, outlining step by step how institutions have 
made successful applications for grants from foundations. 
Of interest is the time, effort and care that went into plan- 
ning the project for which assistance was sought and the 
time consumed in contacting the foundation as well as time 
spent by the foundation in studying the projected experi- 
ment; in some cases over thirty faculty members were in- 
terviewed at an institution. It is not unusual for six 
months to a year to elapse between the first contact of the 
foundation and the final awarding of the grant. The aver- 
age time lapse, however, is three or four months. 

Considerable time and effort may be saved by becoming 
thoroughly acquainted in advance with the policies and 
interests of the foundation to be approached. It is well to 
remember, however, that even though your project may 
seem to lie on the periphery of a foundation’s interest, many 
foundations recognize the need for frequent, thorough 
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changes of program. Many hesitate in setting absolute 
bounds to their areas of interest. If a project is unique, 
represents a new approach to an old problem, or helps to 
reveal in a new way facets of an emerging problem, few 
foundations will fail to give attention to your proposal. If 
there is any one element in a request which enlists a founda- 
tion’s interest, it is evidence of imagination. Most founda- 
tions are looking for projects which present a fresh ap- 
proach. Foundation executives are convinced that much 
of what is being done in education could be done better— 
more efficiently and economically ; that too few in education 
are able to lift themselves out of the traditional pattern to 
catch new insights. Consequently, one of the best ways of 
assuring favorable consideration on the part of a founda- 
tion is to present a project that has an imaginative ap- 
proach, reflecting an insightful design for achieving some 
aspect of an educational objective, whether it be in teaching, 
administration or research. 


As to the form of submission, most foundations want a 
brief statement, preferably one page in length, covering 


such items as the following: 

(a) Objective of the proposal; (b) Methods by which 
it is to be accomplished; (c) Period of time it is expected to 
take; (d) Funds required and an estimated budget in some 
detail; (e) Qualifications of the organizations or individuals 
involved, and the organization’s eligibility for tax-exemp- 
tion privileges; (f) Whether similar projects have been 
undertaken previously; (g) Whether support has been or is 
being requested of other foundations; (h) Extent of in- 
stitution’s interest in contributing toward project; (i) Evi- 
dence that project will continue after foundation support is 
withdrawn; (j) Usefulness of proposal, application to other 
institutions. 

One foundation executive has stated that he will read up 
to two pages of an application, that anything beyond that 
should be attached as exhibits. 

A more lengthy outline for filing project applications is 
suggested by the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Founda- 
tion: 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR FILING PROJECT APPLICATIONS 


Name of project. 

Organization sponsoring or proposing project. 

. Is organization tax exempt under Federal and State 

Revenue Acts? 

Address. 

Name of Director responsible for organization and its 

proposed project. 

Field of operation (i.e., Public Health, Physical Medi- 

cine, Recreation, Education, Case Work, etc.). 

Purpose of project—i.e., Why the project? 

Historical background of problem to which project is 

directed. 

Plan of development of project. 

How results are to be tested and proved? 

What does proposer of project expect to be the outcome 

or results of the project? 

What will be the value of these expected results? 

How and by whom will the expected results be used? 

What will the expected results lead to? i.e., in the way 

of new methods, changes in practice, new services, 

lengthening of life, etc.? 

Is the proposal diplomatically expedient? i.e., Will it 

be likely to arouse antagonisms, controversies or create 
“splits” and schisms? 
Information on the personnel involved in the project. 
a. Who are they and what are their qualifications? 
b. Have they done this kind of work or similar kinds 
of work before? 

c. Are they replaceable? If so, to what extent? 

d. What is the history of their ability to cooperate 
and work together as a team? 

e. Who will serve as consultants to the staff and 
project? Qualifications? 

What is the time budget? i.e., At what times and stages 

can certain results be expected and when will final 

project be completed? 

Complete financial budget. 

What provisions or plans have been made for publish- 

ing results of project? 

Plan for progress reports to the Foundation. (Usually 

the Foundation requires six-months reports. How- 

ever, certain types of projects might best lend them- 
selves to less frequent progress reports. ) 

Are other foundations or sources of funds financially 

involved in this project? 
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Charles Anger, in his chapter on “How to Approach 
Foundations for Support,” in The “How To” of Educational 
Fund Raising (American Alumni Council, Washington, 
D. C., 1956) suggests the following as a check sheet on 
philanthropic foundation appeals: 


A CHECK SHEET ON PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATION APPEALS 


A. Make a study of the selected foundation. 

Resources; basic purposes 

Current preferences and interests 

. Digest of giving record 

. Areas of non-interest 

. Officers; chief contact 

. Trustees (connections and interests) 

Meeting dates of the foundation’s board 

utline your institution’s appeal. 

The big idea (the need and the problem) 

. The institution’s vision and its program (the 
method of meeting the need after careful study) 
The personnel to do the job 

The estimated costs 

. The need for financial help (the request for 
funds) 

. The estimated results (public; institutional) 

A summary of the presentation 

lan the approach. 

Set up a foundation committee 

. Determine form and content of appeal 

. Make initial inquiry 

Make initial contact 

Hold interviews by qualified proponents and ablest 
spokesmen 

. Plan your follow-up 


a Check these ten points with your presentation. Does 
your appeal: 
1. Give authoritative endorsement of your project? 
2. Cite why timely ... urgent... practical .. . dis- 
tinctive ... important? 
3. Tell how project can influentially point the way— 
4 
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be a pilot plant, a model and guide to others? 

. Point out the beneficial long term effects as well 
as immediate results? 

. State that private initiative is more effective and 
less costly than government’s doing the job? 

. Suggest a specific grant in reasonable keeping 
with the total goal sought? 
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. Consider advisability of asking for a conditional 
gift? 

. Tell what your institution has done to help itself 
finance the project, before going to others (trus- 
tee, faculty, alumni, student and friends’ gifts) ? 

. Point out how your institution proposes to get the 
remaining funds needed? 

. Provide a current budget and financial report of 
the institution? 


Father J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., of Fordham University 
(Office of Research Services) has prepared a very helpful 
brochure on “How to Prepare Applications for Grants-in- 
Aid for Research Projects.” He suggests what to do in 
applying for grants which will assist in the prosecution of 
basic research. His suggestions are offered under eight 
topical headings: 


1. The title of the proposed project should be as com- 
plete as necessary to give the reader a clear percep- 
tion of the field and importance of the project. 

. The objective of the research proposed should be de- 
scribed, its relation to the present state of knowledge 


in the field, noting work in progress elsewhere and 

even citing pertinent literature. Timeliness of the 

project should be emphasized. 

. Procedure should be clearly outlined, as to plan of 
research and methods which are to be used; these 
may be stated in professional terms. 

. Short biographical sketches of the personnel to be 
associated with the project should be included though 
this may not necessarily include graduate students 
who may be helping in the work of research. Qualifi- 
cations, degrees, experience, positions held, and pub- 
lications should be mentioned. Consultants should 
also be included, particularly if of renown in the field. 
This may considerably increase confidence in the 
project. 

. Available facilities should be listed: apparatus, li- 
brary, cooperating organizations, institutions, etc. 

. The total proposed budget, date of beginning and 
completion of project, as well as year-by-year break- 
down should be given. Budget items include: 

(a) Salaries of part-time or full-time investigators; 
graduate students may be listed for amounts 
commensurate with the academic degrees they 
hold and amount of time put in on the project; 
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(b) Equipment needed should be listed under two 
headings, that which is non-expendable and that 
which is expendable (chemicals, glassware, 
photostats, stationery, postage, long-distance 
communication, etc.) ; 

(c) Travel costs for field work, visiting special li- 
braries and consultation with other experts; 

(d) Publication expenses for progress and final re- 
ports; 

(e) Clerical help not covered under salaries; 

(f) Administrative expenses or overhead—usually 6 
per cent of project—including indirect costs such 
as building space occupied, utilities, administra- 
tive personnel, etc. 

. Letters of recommendation from well-known figures 
in the particular field of the project are helpful, espe- 
cially if a faculty member is beginning his research 
career. These are presented as supporting docu- 
ments. 

. Photographs, graphs and similar visual aids help fa- 
cilitate appreciation of the proposed project. The 
above points refer in particular to basic research 
projects. Experimental projects applying new pol- 
icies or techniques may vary somewhat from the 
above outline. 


A basic question in the minds of most foundation direc- 
tors is: “How can we make our funds accomplish the most?” 
Few foundations are interested in supporting existing pro- 
grams of education; their interests lie, rather, in stimulat- 
ing and encouraging experimentation that works in the 
direction of constructive change. To avoid “scatter-giving,” 
foundations must select a relatively small number of crit- 
ically important areas in education on which to concentrate. 

A proposed project must stand up favorably in the light 
of the following questions: 

1. What influence will this particular educational proj- 
ect have on the course of education in general? Will it 


demonstrate the possibility of similar improvements in 
other institutions? 

2. Will the project lead to the development of insight or 
knowledge that will be generally or widely applicable? Or, 
does it stimulate general or widespread reconsideration of 
important problems in education? 

3. Does the project qualify as “educational yeast or fer- 
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ment?” Will it stimulate attention to, or action on, a va- 
riety of educational problems beyond the immediate focus 
of the project itself? 


In short, a proposed project should be in a critical area, 
be different, indicate initiative on an educational frontier, 
stimulate or provide an answer to an unanswered need and 
have the possibility of wide acceptance. 

It may be well to consider briefly what happens to a re- 
quest for a proposed project once it reaches the foundation. 

Ordinarily the full foundation board does not hear the 
original applicant, though in some cases, particularly where 
substantial grants are involved, this may be the accepted 
procedure. Upon receipt of the application for a grant, 
the foundation “logs in” the request. Most of the applica- 
tions, of course, must be rejected. Seldom does a founda- 
tion feel it desirable to tell the applicant the real reason for 
the rejection, particularly if the project seems inadequate, 
unimportant or unworthy. In larger foundations, proposals 
are assigned to staff members who report to the board those 
which seem important and in accord with foundation policy. 
In smaller foundations, requests which have survived the 
initial “weeding-out” process go directly to the board of 
trustees or perhaps may be divided among trustees for ad- 
vance examination. In larger foundations, prospective pro- 
posals are referred for staff study. Frequently outside ex- 
perts are called in or other advice sought. Occasionally, 
staff members make field trips to examine proposal and per- 
sonnel at the institution making the request. 


Ten days or two weeks before a foundation’s board meet- 
ing (small foundations meet twice a year), most founda- 
tions mail to their trustees a full agenda, including descrip- 
tions of all the grant proposals that are to be voted upon 
at the meeting. Some foundations request that a proposal 
be presented in fifteen copies, although this request usually 
comes after the initial presentation of the request proposal 
has been made. 

At the board meeting itself, the foundation staff member 
most familiar with the given project presents the proposal 
and answers questions concerning it. Most foundations 
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provide for approval of grant appropriations by majority 
vote. In some foundations, however, all trustees must favor 
the proposal before a grant is made. 


Some colleges may find the “Foundation Contact Serv- 
ice” of Raymond Rich Associates (527 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22) of benefit. This organization helps institu- 
tions find among their friends and supporters those who 
might most logically and effectively counsel and assist in 
approaches to grant-making foundations. The college sends 
to the organization a listing of their friends, trustees, 
alumni, together with the address and business or profes- 
sional connections of these friends. The organization 
searches for connections between each person on the college 
list and the more than fifteen thousand key foundation con- 
tacts (donors or officials of foundation-sponsoring corpora- 
tions). This service assists the college in “putting its best 
foot forward” when planning to approach foundations. 

When the search is completed the organization reports 
direct connections, close connections, and possible connec- 
tions between persons on the college list and foundations. 
A direct connection is one in which a person on the college 
list is found to be a donor, trustee, incorporator, officer or 
staff member of a foundation. A close connection is one in 
which a person on the college list is found to have a potential 
link to the foundation through parents or siblings, fellow 
corporation officers or directors, business or professional 
partners, or officers of a corporation sponsoring a founda- 
tion. 

The organization has a basic charge of ten dollars for 
twenty-five names, with the charge decreasing to ten cents 
a name when one hundred or more names are submitted. 
An additional two dollars is charged for each direct connec- 
tion discovered between a person on the college list and a 
foundation, a dollar and a half for each close connection, 
and seventy-five cents for each possible connection. The 
college is free to name foundations currently donating or 
any other foundations on which no information regarding 
connections is desired. In mentioning this service the 
writer is not recommending its use; however, reports state 
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that from five to twenty per cent of names usually sent by 
colleges have connections with foundations. 


We are indebted to the American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel for listing the “Seven Sins of Fund-Rais- 
ing.” We think the advice implied therein suggests how not 
to approach foundations for support: 1. Adlibbing. No 
study, no plan, no program, no schedule, no budget: result, 
no hope. ... 2. Panhandling. Accent on financial need in- 
stead of on program—“Any amount will be welcome.” .. . 
3. Automation. Fine for industry, but fatal to philanthropy. 
Gadgets and gimmicks instead of good conversation; ab- 
dicating the mission of the volunteer to the three-cent role 
of the mailman. ... 4. Groupism. The opposite of univer- 
sality; the fallacious notion that any special group can 
organize a community; failure to observe the law that all 
voluntary organizations should be representative of the 
constituency that supports them, and which they seek to 
serve....5. Averaging. Raising money by the multiplica- 
tion table; complacency in the face of mediocrity. Aiming 
for the middle instead of for the heights. . . . 6. Pessimism. 


The fallacious belief that people will work harder if they’re 
told things are going badly; that people will bet on losing 
horses—that giving has about reached its ceiling, that 
“Kansas City has gone about as far as it can go.” ... 7. 
Parsimony. Trying to make bricks without enough straw; 
not spending enough money to do the things that have to be 
done if enough money is to be raised. 


V. HELPFUL READING ON THE PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS 


The reader may want to review past issues of News 
Notes for the President’s Desk* beginning with the Septem- 
ber 27, 1951, issue, in each issue of which were summarized, 
under the general heading of Foundations and Grants, cur- 
rent developments and programs in giving. From time to 
time there were prepared and enclosed articles on founda- 
tions such as: “American Foundations and Their Fields” 
(September, 1952), “Foundations, a Source of Financial 


4 Published by the College and University Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. 
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Assistance” (November, 1952), “Foundation Support for 
Higher Education,” and “Statistics, the Future and Philan- 
thropy” (January, 1957). In addition to these, we enclosed 
with News Notes for the President’s Desk a series of pam- 
phlets and brochures covering various foundation and re- 
search programs issued by corporations and philanthropic 
organizations. 

The following selected list of articles, pamphlets and 
books will help extend the reader’s understanding of foun- 
dation and philanthropic giving. 


A. CURRENT FINANCIAL AND GIFT INFORMATION: 


- 


American Foundations and Their Fields, Seventh 
Edition by Wilmer Shields Rich, American Founda- 
tions Information Service, New York, 1955. 


. American Foundations News Service Bulletin, Amer- 


6. 


ican Foundations Information Service, New York. 


. Philanthropic Digest, John Price Jones Co., Inc., 


New York. 


. The Bulletin of the American Association of Fund- 


Raising Counsel, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


. Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, Volume III, 


S. Norman Feingold, Bellman Publishing Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1955. 

Philanthropy: The Magazine of Public Service, New 
York. 


B. GENERAL INFORMATION: 


7. 
8. 


Funds and Foundations, Abraham Flexner, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1952. 

Operating Principles of the Larger Foundations, 
Joseph C. Kiger, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1954. 


. Public Accountability of Foundations and Charitable 


Trusts, Eleanor K. Taylor, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1953. 


. “The Philanthropic Foundation—An American In- 


stitution,” Philanthropy’s Role in Civilization. Its 
Contribution to Human Freedom, Arnaud C. Marts, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1953. Pp. 143-149. 


. Philanthropic Foundations, F. Emerson Andrews, 


Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1956. 


. Attitudes Toward Giving, F. Emerson Andrews, 


Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1953. 


. Philanthropy’s Venture Capital, Educational Rec- 


ord, Vol. 32, October, 1951. By F. Emerson Andrews. 





C. 
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14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


Cumulative List of Organizations: Organizations de- 
scribed in Section 170(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. U.S. Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue Service, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1955, P. 401. 

Report of the Princeton Conference on the History 
of Philanthropy in the United States, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1956. 

“Foundation Operating Policies,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, John W. Gardner, Vol. 
42, March, 1956. Pp. 78-85. 

The Foundation: Its Place in American Life, Fred- 
erick Paul Keppel, Macmillan Co., New York, 1930. 
“The Family Foundation, Bulwark Against High 
Taxes,” Dun’s Review, J. K. Lasser and W. J. Casey, 
August, 1951. 

Law of Philanthropy, Edwin S. Newman, Legal 
Almanac Series, Oceana Publications, New York, 
1955. 

“Philanthropic Foundations and Public Relations,” 
Raymond §. Rubinow, Public Relations Directory 
and Yearbook, New York, 1945, Vol. 1, Pp. 124-128. 


CORPORATION FOUNDATIONS: 


21. 


The American Foundations Face the Future, Max- 
well Hahn (Pamphlet treats do’s and don’ts in ap- 
proaching foundations.) American Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36. 


. “Corporation Foundations,” Corporation Giving, F. 


Emerson Andrews, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1952, Pp. 101-112. 


. Company-Sponsored Foundations, Studies in Busi- 


ness Policy, No. 73, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, 1955. 


. Manual of Corporate Giving, Ruml, Beardsley, and 


Theodore Geiger (editors), National Planning As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., 1952. 


. Foundation Giving, (Choosing prospects and similar 


pamphlets being produced by the Development Sec- 
tion of the American College Public Relations As- 
sociation, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


. Girt ANALYSIS: 


26. Giving USA, 1957 edition (Facts About Philan- 


thropy), American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 
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27. 


Voluntary Support of America’s Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
Inc., New York, 1956. 


. REPORTS, BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY: 


28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 


The Ford Foundation. The Men and the Millions, 
Dwight Macdonald, Reynal and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1956. 

The Ford Foundation Annual Report, 1956. Founda- 
tion offices: 2477 Madison Avenue, New York 22; 
3331 Greenfield Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, Annual Reports. 
The Corporation, 1922-. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, Annual Reports. The Foundation, New York, 
1906-. 

Commonwealth Fund, Annual Reports. The Fund, 
New York, 1919-. 

Falk Foundation, Maurice and Laura, Reports. The 
Foundation, Pittsburgh, 1933-. 

Field Foundation, Annual Reports. The Founda- 
tion, New York, 1949-. 

General Education Board, Reports. The Board, 
New York, 1902-. 

Lilly Endowment, Annual Reports. The Endow- 
ment, Indianapolis, 1950-. 

Macy Foundation, Josiah, Jr., Reports. The Foun- 
dation, New York, 1932-. 

Markle Foundation, John and Mary R., Annual Re- 
ports. The Foundation, New York, 1935-. 

Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, A. W., 
Reports. The Trust, Pittsburgh, 1930-. 
Rockefeller Foundation, Annual Reports. The Foun- 
dation, New York, 1913-. 

Rosenberg Foundation, Report. The Foundation, 
San Francisco, 1946. 

Russell Sage Foundation, Annual Reports. The 
Foundation, New York, 1948-. 

Sloan Foundation, Alfred P., Reports. The Founda- 
tion, New York, 1951-. 

Those Rockefeller Brothers, Joe Alex Morris, Har- 
per and Bros., New York, 1953. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Raymond B. Fosdick, Har- 
per and Bros. New York, 1956. 

“HEROES—The Good Man” (John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.), Time, September 24, 1956. Pp. 16-20. 

Fruit of an Impulse. Forty-Five Years of the Car- 
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negie Foundation, 1905-1950, Howard J. Savage, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1953. 


. Hollis, Ernest V., “Evolution of the Philanthropic 


Foundation,” Educational Record, Vol. 20, October, 
1939. Pp. 575-588. 


. Hollis, Ernest V., Philanthropic Foundations and 


Higher Education. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1938. 


. The Great Wildcatter. The Story of Mike Benedum, 


Sam Mallison, Education Foundation of West Vir- 
ginia, Inc., Charleston, 1953. 


. W. K. Kellogg, Companion volume to The First 


Twenty-Five Years, Horace B. Powell, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1956. 


. Appreciations of Frederick Paul Keppel, Some of 


His Friends, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1951 (Carnegie Corp.). 


. Twenty-Five Years of Service, 1930-1955, Eugene E. 


Doll, Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadel- 
phia, 1955. 


. The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation, by Ray- 


mond Fosdick, Harper and Bros., New York, 1952. 


. Study in Power: John D. Rockefeller, Industrialist 


and Philanthropist, Allan Nevins, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1953. Two Vols. 


. “This Is The Ford Foundation—3 Billion Dollars 


and Lots of Ways to Spend It: Toolmaking in India, 
Jury Tapping in Kansas, Mental Health in Many 
States—All Hint at the Scope of the Ford Founda- 
tion,” United States News and World Report, De- 
cember 9, 1955. Pp. 35-37. 


FUND RAISING: 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


“How to Approach Foundations for Support,” 
Charles A. Anger, The “How To” of Educational 
Fund Raising, The American Alumni Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1956. Pp. 112-119. 
“The Romance and the Technique of Raising 
Money,” James King Quay, College and University 
Business, 1952. Vol. 13, No. 4. Pp. 192-221. 
“The Technique of Soliciting,” John D. Rockfeller, 
ie American Alumni Council News, April, 1955. 
. 45. 
“Foundation Support for Higher Education,” Wil- 
mer Shields Rich, American Foundation News Serv- 
ice, 1954. Vol. IV, No. 2. Pp. 9-14. 
“How Foundations Prefer to be Approached,” Wil- 
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mer Shields Rich, American Foundation News Serv- 
ice, 1958. Vol. III, No. 2. Pp. 13-18. 

. “Approach to Foundations,” G. Harold Duling, As- 
sociation of American Colleges Bulletin, May, 1953, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 2. Pp. 329-336. 

. Educational Fund Raising Guide and Manual, Amer- 
ican Alumni Council, (1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C.) 1956. 

. Conference on Wills, Annuities, and Special Gifts, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, New York, 1952. 

. These Things Come First, Pamphlet containing 
check list of Some Preliminary Steps to Successful 
Fund-Raising, American Association of Fund-Rais- 
ing Counsel, New York 36. 


G. MISCELLANEOUS: 


66. Grants for Scientific Research, Pamphlet outlining 
how to submit research proposals, what to submit, 
what to include in budget, etc. National Science 
Foundation, 1955. Washington 25, D. C. 

. Hanover Bank, Philanthropy Bulletins. The Bank, 
New York. 

. New York Times Index. 

. Information Bulletins, Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Inc., 6 East 45th Street, New York 17. 

. Aids to Corporate Support of Higher Education: 
Methods of Helping the Colleges and Universities 
and Voluntary Support of America’s Colleges and 
Universities, Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, Inc. 

‘ ae June 10, 1957, “The Ford Foundation,” Pp. 
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THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF 
CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V.! 


During the past year, the methods, procedures, and 
techniques of business management in central Catholic high 
schools have been subjected to intensive study.? 


Several factors emphasize the need for a study of busi- 
ness management in central Catholic high schools: the 
necessity of conserving financial resources and obtaining 
maximum return for funds expended if the Catholic second- 
ary school system is to be able to accommodate the influx of 
an expanding elementary and preschool population; the 
growing importance of the central Catholic high school 
movement; the financial investment represented by the cen- 
tral Catholic high schools; the magnitude of annual expendi- 
tures for the operation and the maintenance of central 
Catholic high schools; and the absence of any general study 
of Catholic school business administration. 


The present study was undertaken: to investigate cur- 
rent practices of business management in central Catholic 


high schools; to report the information gathered in the 
national survey; to relate the information obtained in the 
study to current practices in school business administration ; 
and to recommend general areas in the business manage- 
ment of central Catholic high schools requiring additional 
research. 

The areas of school business administration examined in 
this survey included the following: the title, length of serv- 
ice, educational and experience qualifications, and the pro- 
fessional activities of the person who performs the school 
business functions. The study considered the duties per- 
formed by school business managers related to: budget 
preparation, presentation, adoption, and administration; 
financial accounting and financial reporting; purchasing; 


1 Assistant Professor of Business Administration and Director, 
Evening Division, Robert A. Johnston College of Business Administra- 
tion, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2 Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., “A National Study of Business 
Management of Central Catholic High Schools” (Unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 1958). 
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personnel management; school plant operation and mainte- 
nance; office and cafeteria management; faculty housing 
and feeding; activity fund administration, and their mis- 
cellaneous responsibilities. 

It is hoped that the evidence presented in the study can: 
serve as an index of current central Catholic high school 
business practices; provide information on areas of school 
business administration requiring improvement or further 
investigation; and serve as a guide in the development of 
effective school business practices for central Catholic high 
schools. 

The steps involved in the development of the disserta- 
tion included: 

1. A preliminary survey of the problem area through 
library research, conferences with school administrators, 
and an exchange of letters with representatives of national 
organizations interested in school business administration. 

2. The development of a directory of central Catholic 
high schools, verification of the listings, and comparisons 
with previous studies. 

3. A pilot study, including visitations to twenty-seven 
central Catholic high schools located in twenty cities, in 
thirteen archdioceses and dioceses in seven Midwest states, 
and involving a detailed interview with the principal or 
business manager. 

4. A mail questionnaire submitted to the 340 central 
Catholic high schools in operation in the United States 
during the 1955-1956 school year. 

Final tabulations of data were completed between Janu- 
ary 5 and January 8, 1957, and transferred, as far as pos- 
sible, by International Business Machines key punch (024) 
to International Business Machines standard punch cards 
(5081). A total of 192 replies were received by January 5, 
1957. These returns represented a 56.47 per cent response 
to the questionnaire. Of these replies, 136 came from dioc- 
esan high schools or diocesan inter-parochial high schools. 
The returns from the central Catholic high schools repre- 
sented 40 per cent of all of the schools circulated. These 
136 questionnaires served as the basis for the present study. 
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The results of this study may be presented under three 
headings: general conclusions, general recommendations, 
and recommended research. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Principals and business managers in central Catholic 
high schools are dedicated, zealous administrators profes- 
sionally prepared for their responsibilities as educators. 
The central schools in this study exhibited adaptability to 
modern nomenclature for school building service personnel, 
broad planning in the area of school plant operation, and 
school maintenance programs consistent with recommended 
practices. Administrators appeared to be aware of the 
necessity of employee benefits, especially social security, and 
subscribed to recommended standards regarding vacation 
allowances and to liberal policies regarding holidays and 
holy days. General cafeteria management, especially when 
performed by non-principals, appeared to be consistent with 
procedures followed in public schools of comparable size, 
particularly in the matter of authority and responsibility 
of managers, the number and frequency of inspections. 
The centralization and administration of student activity 
funds corresponded favorably to recommended practices. 
Within specific areas of business management, some com- 
mendable practices were evident, as exhibited by: adequate 
record preservation and protection, coding of cost accounts, 
dual systems of recording expenditures, extensive inven- 
tories, frequent use of requisition forms, and the adoption 
of standard payroll procedures for regular employees and 
for employees at the time of dismissal. 

The study revealed, however, the following weaknesses: 


1. The frequent assignment of duties related to school 
business management to administrators who were inade- 
quately prepared by. background or training to fulfill these 
responsibilities efficiently. 

2. The evidence that school business managers were 
generally inactive and inarticulate in professional and local 
service organizations. 

3. The failure to centralize the business functions in a 
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single administrator, professionally trained, and assisted 
by adequate clerical personnel. 

4. The lack of uniformity in terminology, especially to 
designate administrative personnel, for the classification of 
expenses, or the development of cost study data, and in 
practices, especially in the areas of accounting, purchasing, 
recruiting, and the employment of personnel. 

5. The limited development of the planning function, as 
illustrated by the failure to specify duties of administrative 
personnel, to establish organization charts and organiza- 
tion manuals, to budget, to prepare job classifications and 
job descriptions, or specifications for school equipment and 
supplies, and further illustrated by undefined dismissal, 
retirement, and sick leave policies and vague programs of 
recruiting and screening of applicants for employment, 
evaluating employee performance and salary determination. 

6. The failure to organize accounting, budgeting, and 
personnel procedures, to systematize purchasing methods, 
and to utilize the traditional purchasing techniques of com- 
petitive bidding, quantity buying and contract purchasing. 

7. The failure to provide adequate controls through au- 
diting, frequent financial reporting, employee supervision, 
or objective measures of evaluation such as the use of 
rating forms in interviewing or in evaluating regular or 
probationary employees; to use checklists in conducting 
cafeteria or plant inspections, and only rarely developing 
work schedules, calendars or time-tables of custodial duties 
to be performed. 

8. The role of parents, their interest and resource value 
in school business management being either completely 
ignored or greatly minimized. 

9. The public relations value inherent in the business 
management of central schools being almost completely 
overlooked. 

10. The fact that budgetary practices lag far behind 
budgetary theory. 

11. The general absence of any effort to provide em- 
ployee training. 

12. The evidence that some private lunch programs are 
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conducted essentially as financial ventures and not as part 
of the educational program. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The data collected in the study prompts the following 
recommendations : 


1. Responsibility for school business management should 
be assigned to one administrator, adequately trained, and 
provided with separate office facilities and sufficient clerical 
assistance to fulfill his responsibilities efficiently. 

2. Uniform terminology should be developed, especially in 
the designate school administrative personnel, and also a 
uniform accounting system, standardized purchasing pro- 
cedures, and substantially similar personnel policies. 

3. Increased emphasis should be given to planning, es- 
pecially the development of written policies, the preparation 
of organization charts indicating the flow of authority and 
responsibility, and organization manuals complete with job 
classifications and job descriptions. 

4, Every central Catholic high school should prepare a 
long-term budget, as well as an annual budget document, 
complete with educational plan, spending plan, and financing 
plan, and establish specific methods for budget adoption and 
for periodic reports on budget performance. 

5. Written specifications should be prepared for products 
regularly purchased by the school and combined with tech- 
niques of competitive bidding, quantity buying, and contract 
purchasing to achieve a more systematic and economical pur- 
chasing program. 

6. Provision should be made for more frequent financial 
reporting, segregating general and special accounts, for 
auditing by an outside accountant, and for widespread cir- 
culation of the annual school report to diocesan officials, 
faculty, pastors, parents, and the public. 

7. Payroll administration would be strengthened by pro- 
viding written contracts for both teaching and nonteaching 
personnel and by certifying time reports and payroll docu- 
ments. 
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8. The individual central school should organize definite 
employment procedures and techniques, particularly for 
recruiting and screening, and especially insisting on physi- 
cal examinations; refine present dismissal procedures; estab- 
lish policies on probationary employees; initiate a program 
of employee supervision and evaluation; and publish the 
school procedure for salary determination. 

9. Employee training programs should be undertaken 
wherever possible on a city-wide basis. Administrators in 
individual schools could improve their techniques of plan- 
ning and organizing custodial, clerical, and cafeteria work 
loads through written schedules, and improve control 
through periodic inspections aided by standard rating scales 
or checklists designed for the individual school. 

10. Administrators should give continuous attention to 
employee benefit programs, especially the extension of work- 
men’s compensation, diocesan or private retirement pro- 
grams, and defining sick leave policies. 


Recommended Research 


The information collected in the study uncovered the 
need for additional research in the following areas: 

1. The role of staff cooperation in the formulation of the 
budget, especially in the educational plan and in the pre- 
liminary budget estimates. 

2. The methods of financing central Catholic high schools. 

3. The amount of tuition charged in relation to the 
services rendered. 

4, The completeness and effectiveness of prevailing ac- 
counting practices in the light of accepted accounting pro- 
cedures. 

5. The entire field of cafeteria management, especially 
the educational background of cafeteria personnel, the mo- 
tives influencing the selection of specific lunch programs, 
the best method of cafeteria management, and the stand- 
ards employed as the basis for personnel selection. 

On the basis of the evidence collected in this study, there 
is reason to conclude that school business administration 
presents one of the most fertile areas for study and research 
in Catholic secondary school administration. 
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